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This, since you take it il 


Th’ appearance is agaimst me, I confess, 

Who seemimgly have put you in distress : 

You, if your goodness does not plead my cause, 
May think | broke all hospitable laws, 

. To bear you from your palace-yard by night, 
And put your noble person in a fright : 


1, I must repent, 


Though, heavy’n can wituess ! with no bad intent. 


Daypen. Cock and the Fox. 
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SUMMARY OF POLITICS. 


fais’ Carnotics. The acquittal of 
Dr. SHERIDAN, in spite of all the means made 
use of to obtain his conviction, has produc- 
ed, asmight have been expected, a suspen- | 
sion of the prosecutions against the other 
Catholic Gentlemen, whom it was intended 
to try for the same alledged crime, and 
against whom Bills of Indictment were | 
found. Yet, as the reader will bear in mind, 
when thatacquittal, which does so much ho- 














given so much/satisfaction in this part of 
the kingdom, and which will be received 
with applause in every part of the world 
where there remains one spark of the love 
of freedom; when that acquittal was first 
announced to the English public, the 
venal prints, and especially the Counigr, 
who seems to be a hack always in requisi- 
tion, said, that Dr Sheridan was acquitied 
for want of sufficient evidence; but, that 
the rest would be’ proceeded against upon 
amended indictments. For want of 
sufficient evidence! ‘fo be sure; and who, 
pray, was ever acquitted upon any other 
eee Who, (except in cases of mere 
) was ever acquitted upon any ground 
other than that of a want of evidence to 
support the charge? Dr. Sheridan was 
charge with having become a delegate in 
violation of an act of parliament; and the 
Jury say, not-guilty, upon the whole of the 
charge. They bring in no qualified ver- 
dict; they do not say, that there is not 
sufficient evidence to prove that he had 
become a delegate; they do not say, that 
to have become a delegate would have beens, 
acrime. They say; not guilty, upon thé 
whole of the charge.———Now let’ us hear 
Whiat the venal prints have resorted to, in 
order: to accduht for the. suspension of 
proceedings against the other aecused per- 
C0tismeAt. frit, it waa said, ‘as'T have 
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observed above, that they were to be 
brought to the bar under amended Bills of 
Indictment. But a suspension . has taken 
place; and, from the following article in 
the Courigr, it would seem, that there 
Was, at one time, an intention of drop- 
ping the proceedings altogether, provided 
the Catholic Gentlemen would give up 
their scheme of assembling as delegates. 
I quote from the Courier of the 30th of 
November, and the passage is one that 
merits a good deal of attention. It pre- 
tends to give the words of the Irish At- 
torney General, when he expressed his in- 
tention not to pursue the prosecutions any 
further; and it contains doctrines such, I 
believe, as never were broached before, 
and which, if they be permitted to pass 
as soond, there can, in the mind of no 
rational man, exist the smallest doubt that 
our liberties are a mere dream, “ The 
“ intention of Government to prove by 
“ the highest legal authorities, that Dele- 
“ gation for the purpose of petitioning for 
“the alteration of law is contrary to the 
“ Convention Act, having been fully ful- 
“ filled, the Irish Attorney General sigm- 
fied in open Court last Toesday, that it 


' * was not his wish to press for the trial of 


« the Delegates at present. He said, “ that 
“ «though there has been a verdict of 
« # aoquittal in the ease of Dr. Sheridan, 


| «© « ehe law of the case has been clearly, un- 


“ « eguivocally, and unanimously declared 
“« «¢ by the Court; and therefore | consider 
‘it now as settled law that the Com- 
“ « mittee or Convention proposed to be 
«+ convened by-the resolutions of the 
«gentlemen on the 9th of July last, 
“+ would be, if it should meet, an wr- 
« + lawful assembly. That being so, I 
«“« cannot suffer myself to believe that 
« « the Roman Catholics of Ireland will 
« « persevere in the measure, because I 
«« «¢ cannot suffer myself to believe that i cver 
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« « was, or is, their meaning to violate the 
« « [aw of theland. Under this impression 
«<«T feel that it would be hardly con- 
« « sistent with the object of these prosecu- 
«« « tions, which never was to persecute or to 
«€ « nunish the individual, but to prevent a 
« « public mischief, to press for the trial 
« « of any other of the Traversers at pre- 
«sent; and I will go farther, and say 
«« that it is my confident expectation, as 
« “ it is my sincere wish, that it may not 
« « be rendered necessary for me at any 
« « time hereafter to call for the trial of 
«¢« the other Traversers.’’ We trust, 
‘« therefore, that the Catholics, who enjoy 
“the right of petitioning in as full and 
«“ free a manner as any other of his Ma- 
« jesty’s subjects, fwill not persist in con- 
“vening the Committee or Convention, 
“which their resolutions in July last had 
« proposed todo. Ifthey do, if mistaking 
« forbewrance for fear, and erroneously 
supposing that the acquittal of Dr. Sheri- 
dan was an acquittal upon the law as well 
as the fact, they do determine to call such 
“a Convention, then, of course, the trials 
‘of the other delegates will be pressed. —-- 
Now, I do not, observe, say, that the 
words here put into the mouth of the 
Irish Attorney General were ever uttered 
by him. I see them published ina news- 
paper ; and containing, as I think they 
do, some most offensive matter, I shall 
make freely my commeats upon them. 
{i they were not uttered by the Attorney 
General, it. is for him, or his friends, to 
set the public right as to the fact. To me, 
it is of no consequence whether they pro- 
ceeded from his lips or not. They form a 
publication, and, as such, | comment ujjon 
them. Let us take the article in the 
order that it ligs before us. The Attorney 
General, the official prosecutor on the 
part of the goverment, haviag seen one 
of the prosecuted parties escape, through 
the verdict ofa jury, is here made to come 
into court, into that very court where the 
acquittal had taken place, and there to 
say, that, ene there had been an ac- 
quittal of one of the accused persons, « the 
* Taw of the case had been clearly, une- 
e oes: and unanimously declared 
“* by the court, and that he therefore now 








.. “considered it as settled law,? &c. So 
' then, aceording to this notion, 


the court is 
nothing as to settling-the 
mah has, or has not, been 
ch @&the aw! Dr. Shieri- 
ith Waving violated the 
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not guilty; but, according to this doctrine 
ascribed to the Attorney General of Ire. 
land, that vérdict is to have no weight, 
and the declaration of the Judges is to be 
taken for the true decision. Why, we 
were told, in this same Cownter, that all 
the Judges had given their opinions on 
the side of guilt; but, are we, therefore, 
to consider the acquitted man as guilty ? 
Lord Ellenborough, the other day, was by 
no means equivecal in his charge in the 
case of Mr. White, whose publication he 
expressly and repeatedly declared to be a 
libel, and whom he expressly and repeat- 
edly declared to be answerable for all that 
appearedia his paper. Yet, the jury said, 
that he was not guilty. Their decision 
was in opposition to the opinion of the 
judge; and are we, for that reason, to 
conclude, that Mr. White was guilty, and 
that the jury were ignorant or perjured 
men? If this were to be the case, what, | 
would beg leave to ask, is the use of « 
jury ? If their decision is to pass for no- 
thing; if a man, though acquitted by 
them, is still to be looked upon as guilty 
in fact, and as having escaped by mere 
chance; if this were to be the case, whats 
despicable, and even what a mischievous 
institution that of the jury would be !— 
Here was a man indicted for the breach 
of a positive law; the written law was be- 
fore ‘the jury; they had to compare the 
act done with the acts prohibited by that 
law ; and, they declare the man not to be 
guilty. But, because the Judges all de- 
clared, that the act done was amongst _ 
acts prohibited by the law, it is here sa! 
to have been assumed, that the acquittal 
was to pass for nothing as 4 declaration 
of ‘the meaning of the law; as if the op! 
nions of twelve men were not as good a 
the opinions of four men, and that, 7 
in a case so plain that it strikes me Wi! 


| wonder how two opinions should ever have 


been entertained upon the subject.——~ 
Am FI told, that the Judges must me 
stand the law better than the J wat , 
this be to be taken in tts full extent, — 
the juries at once, for eet ao gro ' 
tomata. Let them stay at ' 
sake, and mind theirfarms and their shops; 
for, to stick them up in courts sad angen ‘ 
a mere mockery. If the Judge a4 
all occasions, to be looked upon om law 
standing better the of 

to the act alledged _s 
with the latter at once: But this 's 
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regulate the proceedings; to see that all 
the evidence is fairly laid before the Jury ; 
to state to them the words of the law as 
applicable to the act alledged; and to 


' give them, if necessary, his opinion, as to 


the meaning of doubtful parts of the law. 
But, it is for the Jury to éry, as Mr. Tooke 


so well urged it in his celebrated action 


with Mr. Fox; itis for the Jury to éry 
the person accused, or rather, the ques- 
tion atissue. ‘They are sworn “ well and 
truly totry;” and, if they are to be no 
judges of the law by which they are to 


| decide, what is the use of them? They do 


not, in that case, try the question at ail ; 
and, they had better be sworn well and 
truly to say whatever the Judge might bid 
them say. ‘The Jury, and the Jury alone, 
tries the question brought before it. The 
institution of the Jury is founded upon the 
presumption that twelve men, impartially 
laken, are not only as likely, but more 
likely to form a correct opinion and make 
a just decision than one or more judges are ; 
and, indeed, what other reason can there 
be, or could there ever have been, for the 
institution of Jaries? If the Jury be to act 
as the Judges bid them, and if, in cases 
where the verdict goes in the teeth of the 
charge, the Judges are to-be regarded as 
right and the Jury wrong, and if the charge 
and not the verdict be to be looked upon as 
decisive of the law; what, again I ask, 
is the use of the Jury; what sense is there 
in such an institution; and how can the 
Jury be said to ¢ry any thing ? But, 
would I make the Judges nothing at all, 
then? No: my objection is tothe attempt, 
which has often been made, and with but 
too mach success, to make them every thing 
except responsible persons. They have 
powers enough without: being triers of 
cayses and criminals. To them belongs 
the vast powers of directing and governing 
the whole of the proceedings in every 
trial; of giving their interpretation of the 
law; of determining what is or is uot ad- 
missible evidence and admissible argu- 
ment; of receiving the verdict or causing 
it to be revised ; and, finally, of passing 
sentence, of saving life or inflicting death. 
Is not this enough for them? Are these 
powers too limited ? See, then, what power 
they pussess in the granting or refusing of 
motions, rules, attachments, &c,  &c. 
And, when'we consider, that they are all 
appointed by the king, or his ministers, 

may, at any time, by the vote of a 
majority in parliament, have their salaries 
raised, camwe say, that these powers are 
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not sufficient? I do not say that the powers 
are too great; but, I do say, that theyare 
quite great enough; and I further say, 
that, without the Jury in crinmnal cases, 
these powers would be monstrous, and 
such as would leave the people not the 


shadow of liberty. The jury was insti- 
tuted; and was always considered, and is, 
I hope, still to be considered, as the guar- 
dian of the people’s rights ; asa security for 
the administration of Justice in mercy ; and 
not a mere shew, not the mere echo of the 
Judge, but a body of men more likely to 
come to a just decision, all the circum- 
stances considered, than the Judge would 
be. Ifit benot so, of what earthly use, 
l again ask, is this thing called a Jury? 
Why, the only yse, and the only possible 
use, which it could then be of, would be 
to screen the Judge from all responsibility as 
to the decision; and thus removing that 
check, which would exist if there were no 
jury at all, and making our mode of ad- 
ministring justice the very worst that ever 
was heard of in the world. The Jary 
must be efficient ; they must be, according 
to their oath, the real triers of the issue ; 
or, they are infinitely worse than useless ; 
and, if they are not the real triers, they 
betray their trust and falsify their oaths. 
To return to the doctrine ascribed to 
the Irish Attorney General: I would ask, 
if the declaration of the Judges were sufhi- 
cient for his purpose, and that, too, in op- 
position to a subsequent verdict of a Jury, 
why wasa érial necessary ? Why was not 
the declaration of the Judges taken with- 
out any indictment or trial at all? Why 
were the delegates not told, that the Judges 
said that the law was against the meeting 
by delegates? There was something to be 
answered by the trial surely? But, now, & 
seems, that these indictments and trials 
were to answer no other papers than 
merely that of giving the Judges an op- 
portunity of declaring, upon the bench, 
what was the meaning of the law; and 
their opinions are now set up, by this 
writer, in the form of a speech of the 
Attorney General, as tantamount to @ de» 
claratory act of | dengan and that, too, 
though they did not produce conviction 
in the minds of twelve men assembled 
and sworn to try the very question, which 
it is held forth that these opinions have 
decided.——_1 now come to the second 
patt of this publication pretending to be 
a speech of the Irish Attorney General ; 
and it is certainly very well calculated to 
excite some little] surprize, He is made 
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7ilj 
to say: “I cannot suffer myself to believe, 
«that it EVER WAS, or is, their” (the 
accused persons) “ meaning to violate the 
“law of the land.”’ Here, reader, is this 
Attorney General, this Official Prosecutor, 
made to say, in open court, that he does 
not believe; may, that he cannot suffer 
himself to believe, that the accused per- 
sons ever meant to violate the law of the 
land, Now, what had this same person 
said only a few days before in the indict- 
ment against Messrs. Kirwan and Taaffe? 
‘Why, just the reverse; for he there, as you 
will see by a reference to the copy of the 
indictment, in the last column of my last 
Number, says, that they were “ él-disposed 
“© persons and were unlawfully coniriving and 
‘“* intending’ ‘io do what he had accused 
them of! Was i: possible, then, for him 
to have uttered the words ascribed to him 
by the Counter? Was it possible for a 
man to come into court, and, before those 
very judges, to whom he had accused 
these gentlemen, declare in so sclemn a 
manner, that he did not believe thein to have 
been guilty of the crime that he had laid 
to their charge in a manner still more so- 
lemn, and which charge was founded upon 


informations upon oath? Was it possible 


for a man to come into court and declare, 
that he did not believe persons to have 
ever been guilty of the crime, for which 
he himself had prosecuted them, he 
himself having necessarily been the ad- 
viser of the prosecution? And, yet, if 
these be no truth in the statement, at what 
a degree of impudence. must this editor of 
the Courier have arrived? I cannot 
bring myself to believe, that the declara- 
tion was made; because it would, it seems 
to me, call for the most serious inquiry 
into the conduct of the Attorney General. 
He has powers enough, God knows! 
Powers sufficient to make him truly for- 
midable without any abuse of them; but, 
if he were to arrive at such a pitch as to 
avow, that he prosecuted men for crimes, 
of which ke could not suffer himself to belicve 
that they were guilty; if he were come to 
this pass, what a country would Ireland 
be to live in? Yet this is what the 
Courter attributes to him; I have quoted 
the very words said to have been utiered 
by him; I have, I believe, seen the same 
words, under the same form, in other pub- 
lic prints; and, thus seeing them, were I 
to let them pass without comment, I might 
be thought to acquiesce in the right of an 
Attorney General to prosecute any man 
that he chose for a crime of which he 
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could not suffer himself to believe that he 
was guilty; I might be thought to allow 
that, in addition to all his other powers, 
of which I have so often had to speak, * 
possessed this of prosecuting men, of har- 
rassing their minds and ruining their for. 
tunes, and that, too, under pretence that 
they had committed a crime, which he 
could not suffer himself to believe that 
they had committed.——Let there be no 
attempt at shuffe here. Let it not be pre. 
tended, that the gentlemen might commit 
the crime and not mean to do it; for, ob. 
serve, ali crime consists in the evil-intention, 
or meaning ; and observe further, tivat this 
Attorney General, in_ his indictment, did 
actually charge the Catholic Gentlemen 


with being “ ill-disposed persons” and with. 


“ unlawfully contriving and intending” to 
do that which he accused them of, and 
for which he brought one of them to be 


tried as a criminal.——Our English At- . 


torney General, when his conduct was 
under discussion, in the House of Com- 
mons, last year, said, that he was not to 
be looked uyon as free from errors of judg- 
ment any more than other mea. Very 
true; but, we here see the Counien exhi- 
biting the Irish Attorney General as hav- 
ing prosecuted men for crimes that he 
himself acknowledged that he did not be- 
lieve them guilty of.——The third part 
of this speech given to the Irish Attorn y 
General relates to his views i tue prose 
cutions; and he is made to say, that “ te 
“ olject of these prosecutions never was to 
“ persecute or to punish the individual. 
~No? What was the object, then: 
This passage of the Courizr’s fabricate 
speech (for fabricated it must be) ca 
into my recollection the professions of the 
Fox, in Dryden’s beautiful Fable, where 
the poor Cock has just escaped from 
jaws to the branches of a friendly map 
And so, Dr. Sheridan, according to's 
« false Loon,” the Courter, no harm ot 
intended you, though you were informe 
against, indicted, and put upon your aa 
and though so strong an appeal was oh 
to the Jury against you! No harm, 2° 
cording to this venal writer; 10 nt he 
all; ‘only to put you a little in “b'kcs 
perhaps! No harm at all, thoug bie 
were described, in the indictment, & ; 
evil-disposed person, not having the de 
God before your eyes, but being Pal 
and ‘instigated by the Devil, ant 
knowing the premises, contrivivg ae! 
tending to do the act laid to your cha’ 


. 





No, not the least harm; ‘no perseet:ion, »° 
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unishment, intended: all in good part; 
all perfectly friendly, according to this 
English hack, surpassing, be you well as- 
sured, all the hacks of Ireland, except, 
perchance, you have imported some of the 
true British breed, the fame of which has 
now extended over the whole earth. You 
know the answer of Chanticleer: 
*“‘ Nay, quoth the Cock, but I beshrew us both, 
If I believe a Saint upon his oath.” 
——If any thing more were wanted to 
rove, that thisspeech put into the mouth 
of the Irish Attorney General was a mere 
fabrication of the Courier, we have it at 
the close, where the former is made to 
say, that he hopes not to be under the ne- 
cessity of pursuing the prosecutions; but 
that, if the Catholics persist in what they 
were doing, he shail pursue them. No 
man could have said this: no man would, 
I hope, have been permitted to throw out 
a threat like this in open court. What! 
first prosecute men for an_ alledged 
crime, which proves to be no crime, and 
then tell them, that ifthey persistin doing 
that which is no crime, they shall be har- 
rassed with prosecutions! What would 
this be but to tell them, in substance, that 
though Juries acquitted them, though they 
were guilty of no crime in the eye of the 
law, they should, at any rate, suffer all the 
trouble and expence of a state prosecu- 
tion, wherein the prosecutor pays no costs, 
and wherein the public and the prose- 
cuted person are obliged’ to bear all the 
expences, amongst which are the fees of 
the Attorney General himself? If this 
could be said in open court; if this ¢oujd 
be permitied; if a threat like this could 
be suffered to be thrown out in the pre- 
sence of the Judges, then, indeed, we 
should be in a pretty state. But, as | 
said before, it must be a fabrication of the 
Courier, like the French Dispatch said 
to have been promulgated by Mr. Adams, 
and like the many intercepted Letters be- 
tween Napoleon and his brother Joseph. 
——The Counter then adds something as 
Srom himself. He seems to think, that it is 
not enough to make the Attorney General 
threaten, and therefore, takes upon him to 
put forth an additional threat of his own, 
and says, that, if the Catholics mistake 
¢ for fear, they will be prose- 
cuted with renewed vigour. Forbearance ! 
The Catholic Gentiemen have experienced 
forbearance, have they? Jt is hard to say 
what this man’s ideas of forbearance may 
be ; but this we know, that these gentle- 


. men have been informed against before 
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the Judges; that warrants to apprehend 
them have thereupon been issued; that 
they have (I believe) been held to bail; 
that they have been indicted as ill-dis- 
posed persons, unlawfully contriving and 
intending to do certain wicked acts; and 
all this for what ? Why, because they were 
delegates, or took a part in choosing dele- 
gates, for the purpose of agreeing upon, 


_ and causing to be presented, a petition to 


Parliament, the object of which was to ob- 
tain for themselves and the rest of the 
Catholics an equality in rights with their 
Protestant fellow-subjects. Call you this 
Jorbearance! The Attorney General has 
Jorborne to prosecute some of those who 
were indicted. But, when did he forbear 
to do that? Not till one of them had been 
acquitted, and till Dublin and the whole 
kingdom had expressed their joy at that 
acquittal and their approbation of the con- 
duct of the Jury. Not till then; and, 
therefore, it 1s by no means difficult to 
form a just estimate of this forbearance. 
If the object of the prosecution had 
been merely to put the question at rest by 
a legal decision, why were so many per- 
sons involved in it? One would have been 
enough for this purpose. I can, there- 
fore, discover nothing like forbearance in 
any part of the proceedings; and a man 
must have the impudence of an English 
venal writer to give that term to the sus- 
pension of the trials at Dublin, which, be it 
observed, appears to have been contrary to 
the express desire of the parties prosecut- 
ed, who, of course, were anxious to get rid 
of an indictment hanging over their heads, 
Atthe tail of the article, on which I have 
been remarking, there are some obser vations 
upon the conduct of “ the Reformers’’, as 
this writer calls them, which are also wor- 
thy of notice. He says: “ We appre- 
« hend, from what we have read in some 
“Trish Papers, that we must not flatter 
“* ourselves with the expectation that the 
« Reformers will suffer the people to be 
‘© undeceived; they will keep the decla- 
“ration of law by the Judges as much 
“ out of sight as they do the fact, that the 
acquittal of Doctor Sheridan was an ac- 
“ guittal solely on account of insufficiency 
“of evidence, Their wish is to keep the 
«public mind in a ferment, to inflame 
« and agitate the people, and to take eager 
“ advantage of any season of calamity or dis- 
“tress, Public calamities are their ele- 
“ment. ‘Then is the time to create alarm, 
“ to exalt their own merits, to establish 
 « the fame of their poluical sagacity ip the 
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« fulfilment of their predictions, and their 
“ true jacobin ferocity, by demanding that 
« Ministers ‘* shall be brought to the block,” 
«Tt is not their country that they love, 
“ but their party 5 it is not the enemies of 
“ their country that they hate, but their po- 
‘« litical opponents; the men whose talents 
‘and characters keep them down.’’?—— 
Now, if the Reformers really did wish to 
keep the public mind ina ferment ; if they 
did really wish to inflame and agitate the 
people, what must have been their satis- 
faction at seeing the above-mentioned pro- 
secutions commenced ? It is by those pro- 
secutions that the public mind has been 
excited into a ferment, and that the people 
have been inflamed and agitated, and not 
by any thing that the Reformers haye 
said or done; for, unfortunately, what 
they say has but little effect upon the peo- 
ple, who have enough to do to meet the 
misery of the moment. And as to sea- 
sons of calamity and distress, whose fault is 
it, if there are such seasons? The Reform- 
ers have had no hand in producing calamity 
and distress; for they havehad no power. 
Their advice has been scorned ; they have 
wisted for and recommended a set of 
measures the opposite of those which have 
been adopted; if their advice had been 
followed, there would have been no stop- 
page of those channels of intercourse, 





so many persons were fed; if their advice 
had been followed there would have been 
no armies to support ih Sicily, Spain, and 
Portugal. You will say, that their advice 
was foolish; very well; but, as you did 
not follow it, acknowledge, at least, that 
they have had no hand in producing the 
calamities and distress, of which you talk ; 
and, acknowledge further, that they have 
a fair right to lay these calamities at the 
door of those who rejected their advice. 
But, they are charged with erulting in 
the fulfilment of their predictions. It is 
very natural and very proper for men to 
point out to those, who bare rejected their 
advice, the consequences of such rejection; 
bat, it by no means follows, that they re- 
Jorce at these consequences. | The farmer 
comés into the field to his harvest men, 
and tells them it will rain by such an hour, 
and that the corn will be wet, unless it be 
got in before that hour. The rain comes; 
the corn is hot got in; he then reminds 
his men (who have been dilatory) of his 
Prediction; but, is he, therefore, to be 
said to exult in the fulfilment of it?—— 
‘We have said what would be the conse- 
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quence of pursuing such and such mea. 
sures ; and if those measures are pursued, 
and the consequence arrives, are we not to 
point out the fulfilment of our predictions, 
without exposing ourselves to the charge 
of rejoicing at the mischief that ha; hap- 
pened ?——-The Reformers are here ac- 
cused of « demanding that Ministers shall 
be brought to the block.” JT have never 
seen any such demand in print, I have 
never heard it verbally made, I have 
never heard any man destine them to 
such a fate, nor do I believe that any Re- 
former in the kingdom would care one 
single straw what became of the Ministers, 
provided hecould see a House of Cominons 
ehosen as freely as Sir Francis . Burdett 
was chosen for Westminster and as his 
Brother will be chosen for Southwark. 
This talking about the block is a tick to 
scare people. A mere invention ; but an 
invention that will answer very little pur- 
pose ; for, the writer may be assured, that 
the days of terror are past; all the terrors 
that he or his. abettors could conjure up 
would not extract a sixpence from the 
ocket of the most timid creature in the 
ae th The day is gone by when the 
people were made to believe, that u wasne- 
cessary to give their money to placemen and 
pensioners in order to prevent the French from 
making them Atheists. That day 1s past never 
to return; and so is the day for exciting 
a dread of revolutionary horrors. The 
alarming, the terrifying, system 15 worn oul, 
and to attempt to revive the use of itis 
ouly to expose the party to ridicule. I 
Paine were to write twenty such books @s 
he wrote before, there would be nobody 
found to burn him in effigy ——But, the 
Reformers do not, it seems, hate the enemies 
of the country so much as their political rd : 
ponents. In the Scripture a very pill}! 
question js put: “ who is my neighbour + 
And, it is equally proper for os ' at 
* who are the enemies of the country * 
French, to be sure. Ob, yes! but the va 
try may have other enemies. A re hy 
our neighbour merely because he live * 
‘next door; nor are people out seer 
merely because they are conics an ics 
but, the French are. at war with Us. “6 ‘ 
and they are, in that sense, gegtrent no 
and, let the cause of the war be w%@ 
may, it is our duty to defend our paeyald 
against these enemies. But, it “*. 
follow, that the country may not Da 
other and even greater evemies, % , 
least, more wicked and worse-desgnt 
‘enemies, than the open foreign 
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are; and, if so, they are just objects of as 
great, and even greater, hatred. Why do 
we call the French our enemy ? Because’ 
they endeavour to do us harm; and, are 
we not to consider others as enemies if they 
endeavour to do us harm? We are called 
upon to fight against the French, lest they 
should conquer our country, and take from 
us what we have of liberty; and, if we 
were to see any body else endeavouring 
to effect the same object against us, should 
we not be called upon to oppose them too ? 
—tThis accusation, therefore, against the 
Reformers, has no sense in it, even sup- 
posing it to be founded ona fact. No fact 
is produced as to their feelings about the 
enemies of the country. It is mere asser- 
tion; but, were it not so, it would be ne- 
cessary, in order to fix blame upon the 
Reformers, to show that they were unjnst 
in their estimate of the degrees of enmity 
towards the country=——These same 
writers have not been backward in charg- 
ing the Reformers with enmity towards the 
country ; indeed, it is done in this very 
sentence ; let them not, therefore, be sur- 
prized, if the Reformers should think that 
they also perceive some enemies of the 
country besides the French. 





AMERICAN STATEs. The President’s 
Speech, at the opening of the Congress, 
will be found in anotber mart of this Num- 
ber. It does not announce the intention 
of recommending an Embargo, for which 
our armies in Spain and Portugal may 
thank him; but, it breathes a spirit of 
hostility against England, and plainly indi- 
cates, that measures growing out of such a 
spirit will be adopted. One passage of 
the Speech I beg leave to point out to the 
reader. It is that, in which the President 
informs the Congress, that the Marquis 
Wellesley has signified the design of this 
country not to revoke the Orders in Coun- 
cil, as far as they relate to America, until 
American ships are permitted to take our 
goods to the ports of the Continent, as 
they were formerly. That is to say, then, 
our government will not suffer the Ame- 
ricans to carry their own goods from their own 

to France, uniess Napoleon will per- 
mit them to carry our goods to France and 
her dependencies, a\\ the continent being ber 


dependencies. This is, as the reader will 


bear in mind, sely what I anticipated. 
Napoleon Silbkin iAtsorles to bring her 
goods t6 us; but we will not suffer Ame- 
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view to carry her goods to France. In short, 
‘Midilacttddees tk trode Getwotn Ame- 
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ri¢a and England, in American ships, per- 
fectly free; but, we will not suffer any 
trade, in any ships, between America and 
France.—Now, on what law, or custom, of 
nations, do we prevent America, a neutral 
nation, from carrying tobacco, for in- 
stance, to France, and taking home wine in 
exchange? There is no law, no custom, 
amongst nations to authorize this. We 
did it, at first, upon the ground of retalia- 
tion ; because, we said, that Napoleon, by 
his Berlin and Milan Decrees, was doing 
the same with regard to us. But, he has 
repeaied those decrees, and why do we 
continue in our course? Why, as the Pre- 
sident tells us, because Napoleon will not 
suffer American vessels to carry our goods 
to the ports of the Continent, in his domi- 


nions, or under his controul! This is, 
surely, the most- curious reason that 
ever was alledged. For, what have 


the Americans to do with the regula- 
tions that Napoleon chooses to establish 
as to the trade in his ports? If he were to 
prohibit the introduction of American 
goods, the Americans would have no 
ground of quarrel with him. Every na- 
tion has a right to admit, or not, any 
goods into its own ports. The preventing 
of two. other independent nations from 
trading with each other is the ground of 
quarrel; and well it may be, for it is just 
the same as if one man were to say to any 
two of his neighbours, you shall aot deal 
with each other, because one of you is my 
enemy. But, every sovereign has a clear 
right to prohibit the entry ef what he 
pleases in his own ports, and this is what 
Buonaparté does. It pleases him to pro- 
hibit the entry of English goods and Co- 
lonial Produce; and, we call upon the 
Americans to make him admit our goods 
into bis ports, or else we will not permit 
them to carry their goods into his ports. 
In short, we want, it seems to me, te have 
the benefits of peace and of war at ene and 
the same time; a desire, as to the modesty 
of which there cannot, at any rate, be two 
opinions, whatever men may be disposed 
to think of it in other respects. — And 15 
this; is this the way, by which our go- 
vernment expects to remove, or to modify, 
the Continental System! Men certainly see 
with dillerent eyes; for, to me, this ap- 
pears just as likely to produce such an 
effect as the frost that is now benumbing 
my fingers is likely to make other men 
sweat. ‘The Continental System is a thing 
not to be changed on any account; it is one 
of Napoleon’s modes of warfare; he is 
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fighting us with it: and we may with as 
much reason expect to see him give up 
his army to us a8 give up the Continental 
System. He is resolved, that England 
shall no longer trade with the Continent, 
He well knows, that her influence there 
has always arisen out of that trade. His 
object is to prevent her from having any 
influence there; and, as the means of 
accomplishing this object, he will, if he 
can, and it appears that he can, prevent 
her from enjoying any longer that trade. 
This is a fixed and settled thing. He had 
not the power of cutting off our trade with 
America; that was beyond bis reach; he 
could not march his troops into the Ame- 
rican sea-ports in order to shut out Eng- 
lish goods. No: that was a thing too 
much for him; and, that we have, by our 
measures against the Americans, kindly 
caused to be done for hin. America was 
open to us though the Continent was shut; 
and we have induced the Americans to 
shut it themselves; and thus to aid, in 
the most effectual manner, that system 
which our great enemy has adopted as one | 
of his modes of warfare.—-—1 have, for my 
part, no notion, that the Americans wiil 
gotowar. It would be very inconvenient 
co them, and could do them no good. 
They will, probably, pass some laws that 
shall more effectually annoy us in the 
way of trade and commerce ; but, if they 
continue to do what they are now coing, 
it will, perhaps, better answer their end. 
They will*carry on less external com- 
merce than formerly, and they will every 
day want it less and less. It is said, it 
has been urged by some writers in the way 
of complaint against the Amevicans, that 
they permit the French to capture our 
vessels and carry them te American ports, 
while they will not permis our ships of 
War to go into their ports at all. The 
state of the casc is this: the ports of a 
neutral state are open to the sbips of war 
of all belligerents ; and, if no dispute had 
ever existed between us aud America and 
Napoleon and America, the ships of war 
of both would have been, at all times, 
permitted to enter her ports, and to carry 
in their prizes. But, when we passed our 
Orders in Council and Napoteon his De- 





sentment, prohibited the ships of war of 


both.nations from entering ber. ports; de- é 
claring, at the same time, that the prohi-+: Cher 


bition would be taken off assoon as those 
Violations of ber neutrality should cease. 
The. decrees of Napoleon have been re- 
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pealed; and, therefore, to his vessels re. 
turns the right of entering the American 
ports with or without prizes; but, we 
have not repealed our Orders in Council, 
and, for that reason our right of sending 
ships of war into the American ports has 
not returned. ‘Lhere is no. partiality here. 
The measure is the same towards both 
belligerents. We find an aivantage, 
doubtless, in refusing to repeal our Orders 
in Council; and, if so, we cannot expect 
to enjoy, at the same time, the advantages 
that would attend the assenting to such 
repeal. 


Mr. Wuaire’s Susscription.—--No- 
thing is calculated to give greater encou- 
ragement to the friends of freedom than 
the meetings, ‘which have taken place in 
behalf of Mr. Finnerty and Mr. Waitt, 
both of whom distinguished themselves 
by a gallant defence of the rights of the 
press. The latter, which took place on 
Monday last, consisted of about 200 per- 
sons, and was, in all respects, worthy of 
the Cuatrman, Sir Francis Burdett, whom 
we always find at his post, when the liber- 
ties of Englishmen, which he seems born 
to defend, call for the exertion of his abi- 
lities. He availed himself of this occasion 
to repeat’ those opinions, which he stated 
with so much force and effect, during the 
debate, last winter, upon Ex-Officio Infor- 
mations and the conduct of the Attorney 
General, and which opinions are, thank 
God, daily gaining ground. Indeed, what, 
compared to this subject, are all the discus- 
sions about wars and commerce? . Nay, 
what are wars and commerce themselves ‘ 
What would complete success in both be, 
if we were not at liberty freely to scrutinize 
the conduct of pablic men?——Mr. Al- 
permMaN Woop, another true friend to the 
liberties of his country, was appoiated by 
the méeting to be Treasurer of the. Sel 
scription. Other gentlemen were appointet 
to receive, but I am not in possession ° 
their names. I see great subscripuions for 
the Portuguese, who, in my opinion, have, 
all the whole nation put together, not 
good a claim ypon us as either Mr. dt 
nerty or Mr. White. . Others may thin! 
differently; and. let. them follow thelr 
taste. As, however, there are not likely-#0 
be, for Mr. White, very many eg 
in the Churches, under the direction © 
‘ Eaccbeés the friends of 
dom of the press not to.neglect any 
that they have in their power 
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generally be of small sumsthat considerable 
subscriptions consist.. There is scarcely a 
large town where there are not Clubs of 
some sort or other; reading sucieties, 
or periodical meetings of some kind. If 
in each of these a trifle was subscribed 
by each member, the aggregate sum 
would be very considerable ; and, when 
the lusses and sufferings of Mr. White are 
considered, I cannot help hoping, that 
there will be found, in many, if notin all the 
larye Lowns,some persons ready voluntarily 
to become collectors of suns tou small to be 
forwarded singly. Ai Chichester, at Not 
tingham, at Ce ventry, at Norihampton, at 
Norwich, at Chester, ot Sheffield, at Frome, 
at Bath, at Bristol, and at many other 
places, Lknow there are such men; and | 
Will not believe, that it is mecessary Lo say 
any more to induce them to use their best 
exertions in sucha Cause. 
W™. COBBETT. 
State Prison, Newgate, Friday, 
Gih December, 1811. 





PRISONERS OF WAR. 


Sin ;—The different matters introduced 
into your very excellent Paper, are treated 
in such a perspicuous manner, that | have 
wished Jong» ago, that such an indepen- 
dent and good writer as you would yive 
his opinion upon a subject, which has 
yet, I think, never been presented in its 
true light, and still Jies in the dark, though 
a very interesting one to the public at 
large, and to many families in. particular. 
The subject i allude to, is the exchange 
of Prisoners of War, which particularly 
calls upon our humanity.— W hat the bulk 
of us know about it, is, that a negociation 
has taken place at Morlaix, and that the 
result was, (as it has been said) that if 
there was. no exchange, it was intirely to 
be attributed to.ihe French government. 
~—If, in impartially investigating this sub- 


Prisoners is incompatible with the honour 
and welfare of the British nation, it 
would give our unfortunate countrymen 
in France the great consolation, that, if 
they suffer, it is for their country; and, 
in this case, there is not one among them 
who would not be proud of bis sufferings. 
Bot if, on the contrary, the exchange is 
practicable, and not disadvantageous, 
then the long injustice committed against 
our brave soldiers would appear palpable, 
our eyes would, be opened, and there 
Would be liberal minded persons, who in 
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Parliament would plead in favour of our 
unfortunate exiles, some of whom have 
been nearly niné years far from their 
home, their faimilies and business.—We 
have seen by the documents in our news- 
papers, published at Mr. M’Kenzie’s re- 
turn, that our Government had consented, 
—Ist, To exchange according to their 
ranks, the English travellers detained in 
France since 1803.—2dly, To send with- 
out exchange, 3,000 French prisoners for 
the Hanoverians who capitulated in 
1803, and entered afterwards into the 
British service.—3dly, To send without 
exchange, 1,905 Frenchmen composing 
the garrison of Cape Frangois, who capi- 
tulated to us in 1803, (and who have been 


| sent to Drance a few months ago),—4thly, 


—————— 





! 





To exchange the. Spamards aud Vorta- 
guese against Frencan prisoners in this 
country. These terms were mutually 
agreed upon by both governments; and 
when they had setiled the delicate points 
which had been in contest for so many 
years, it could hardly Lave been expect- 
ed that they should not have understood 
each other upon the mode of evacuation 
of the Prisoners. —The plan of evacuation 
proposed by the English government, was 
to exchange the English first, by sending 
one theusand Frenclmen at once, for an 
equal number of Englishmen, and so on 
till the exchange ol. Englishmen was ef- 
fected.. Afterwards, the French were to 
take a thousand Spaniards to Cadiz, and 
receive an acknowledgment of their re- 
ception ; they were then io come to Eng- 
land, and carry home a thousand French- 
men.—The French government objected 
to our plan from this motive; because, 
when all the English prisoners should have 
been returned to their homes, they could 
have no security for the continuation of 
the exchange, with respect to those 


French prisoners who should then have 


remained in England; and, besides, in 


ject it should appear, that an exchange of | sending the Spaniards to Cadiz by a thou- 


sand only at a time, the exchange of the 
French prisoners now in England could 
not have been terminated in less than 
eight or nine years; aterm, belore the 
expiration of which, there is a great 
robability that our British army would 
hoe quitted Spain and Portugal, in which 
case the Spaniards and Portuguese would 
be the subjects of the Emperor of the 
French.—The plan of the Kiench was 
to exchange the Enyiish proportionably 
with the Allies, and to exchange them by 
three thousand at once; one thousand 
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English and two thousand Spaniards or 
Portuguese, by which means neither go- 
vernment could have any interest in break- 
ing off the exchange.—Let us see now, 
then, what has broke the treaty. In 
adopting our own proposals, one month 
at least would have been tiecessary to 
bring home all our countrymen; while, 
in aifopting the plan of the French go- 
verimment, three months, only at the most, 
would have been necessary for the whole 
exchange of 50,000 prisoners on each side. 
—Hence then the only disadvantage in 
this case on our side, would have been, 
that those of our countrymen who had re- 
mained longest in France, would only 
have remained two montis longer than 
those who had been exchanged first.— 
Now, Sir, were these terms so hard and 
dishonourable, that it is preferable to let 
our countrymen remain in an eternal cap- 
tivity, rather than comply with them? 
Are the enormous expences this country 
is at, in maintaining and keeping 50,000 
French prisoners, a matter of nomoment ? 
An expence amounting to considerably 
more than one million sterling a year; 
and, would it not be a material advantage 
under our present circumstances, to have 
an army of 50,000 English and Spaniards 
to dispose of in the most essential man- 
ner ?—I know, Sir, if you would ‘under- 
take this subject it would undergo a pro- 
per investigation, and every circumstance 
would be made clear as the day. For 
my part, I cannot possibly see any motive, 
grounded on public good, for preventing 
the exchange from taking place. If you 
are of my opinion, | hope, Sir, that it will 
not be said hereafter, that twenty thousand 
Englishmen, who have shed their blood 
for their country have perished in capti- 
vity, without Mr. Cobbett having said a 
word upon the subject.—I have the ho- 
nour to be, Sir, Your most obedien: servant, 
Canpipvus.— November $0th, 1811. 





LIBEL LAW. 


Six ;—I am one of the many persons 


who approve of the verdict of Not Guilty,. 


given by a late Jary on the prosecution 
of Mr. White for a Libel, or, rather, to 
speak more correctly, for a Seditious 
Libel: for the word Libel alone (as Sir 
Francis Burdett has, in a late very excel- 


Tent speech, observed,) means nothing 


more than a book, or writing ; and, in the 
eoreseen in the Ecclesiastical Courts, 
means the declaration, or plaint, of the 








plaintiff in the cause. I say, | approve of 
this Verdict, even upon the supposition 
that the writing, for which Mr. White was 
prosecuted, was really a Seditious and 
Mischievous Paper, for which the wil{y! 
publisher might legally be prosecuted and 
punished ; and I approve it for the very 
reason that seems to have induced the 
Jury to give the verdict of Not Guilty, or 
because Mr. White was not the eyil- 
minded, or intentional publisher of it, as 
he is charged to be im the information, 
He therefore, not being guilty of the 
crime of commission with which he was 
charged inthe information, ought not to be 
found guilty of it by the Jury. But it is 
possible that he may have been liable toa 
prosecution for a much smaller offence, 
which would have been a crime of omis- 
sion, in neglecting to superintend and ex- 
amine the several papers published in his 
Journal, before they were sent to the 


.press, in order to prevent the publication 


of any thing of a dangerous and seditious 
tendency, as it was his duty to do, and 
he must be supposed to have undertaken 
to do, when he entered his name in 4 
public office as a’ publisher of a news- 
paper according to a late act of parlia- 
ment. There ought therefore, as I con- 
ceive, to be in every information against 
a bookseller, or other person that publishes 
a seditious paper, two or more sep 
rate charges or counts; the one charging 
him with knowing the contents of the 
paper, and publishing it with a mal- 
cious intent to produce certain mischiev- 
ous effects ; the other cherging him with 
neglecting to examine it and satisfy ved 
self that it can have no mischievous ¢i 
fects, before he publishes or sells It, 2° 
bookseller or publisher ought to do: 
whereby the charges would describe “n 
tinctly the different degrees of goilt ar 
may possibly have been incurred by “ 
publisher ; and the Jury would find 
publisher to. be guilty of that partic . 
offence which was charged in the — 
which the evidence produced an sade 
applied. It seems to me, that It 2 sd 
by this careful way of stating the c* e 
in the informations, that the 7. 
guilt incurred by the publisher fell 
ascertained, and the ends of ean y 
attained. For the guilt of publis ae 
seditious paper admits of a great ret 4 
of different , and, in some C2" 
no guilt at all ; as, for example, 1 > ord 
seller’s porter, who carries @ } en oth 
taining a dozen, or more, copies 
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tious paper from one bookseller to another, 
or to a private customer of the former, 
which the porter neither has read nor can 
read, nor in any degree knows the con- 
tents of them. In this case the porter 
would certainly be a publisher of this 
paper; but yet, 1 presume, would be 
allowed by all the world to be guilty of 
no offence whatever by so doing. | I shall 
be glad to hear your opinion upon this 
subject.—A Constant Reaper.—3rd Dec. 


AMERICAN STATES. 


PresipENT’s SPEECH TO THE ConGreEss. 
—Feliow Citizens of the Senate and of the 
House of Representatives,—In calling you 
together sooner than a separation from 
vour homes would otherwise have been 
required, i yielded to considerations drawn 
from the posture of ovr foreign affairs ; 
and in fixing the present for the time o! 
your meeting, regard was had _to the pro- 
bability of farther developemenis of the 
policy of the belligerent powers towards 
this country, which might the more unite 
the national councils in the measures to be 
pursued.—At the close of the last session 
of Congress, it was hoped that the suc- 
cessive confirmations of the extinction of 
the French decrees, so far asthey violated 
our neutral commerce, would have in- 
duced the government of Great Britain to 
repeal its orders in council; and thereby 
authorise a removal of the’ existing ob- 
structions to her commerce .with the 
United States.—Instead of this reasonable 
step towards satisfaction and friendship 
between the two nations, the orders were, 
at a moment when least to have been ex- 
pected, put into more vigorous execution ; 
aud it was communicated through the 
British knvoy just arrived, that whilst the 
revocation of the Edicts of France, as of- 
ficially made known to the British Go- 
vernment, was denied to have taken place, 
it was an indispensable condition of the re- 
peal of the British Orders, that commerce 
should be restored to a footing, that would ad- 
mit the productions and manufactures of Great 
Britain, when owned by neutrals, into markets 
shut against them by her enemy; the United 
States being given to understand, that, in 
the mean time, a continuance of their 
Non-importation Act would Jead to mea- 
sures of retaliation.—At a later date, it has 
indeed, appeared, that a communication to 
he | Government, of fresh evidence 
of the repeal of the French decrees against 
eur neutral trade, was followed by an in- 
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timation, that it had been transmitted 
to the British plenipotentiary here, in 
order that it might receive full considera- 
tion in the depending discussions. This 
communication appears not to have been 
received: but the tratismission of it hither 
instead of founding on it an actual repeal 
of the orders, or assurances that the repeal 


' would ensne, will not permit us to rely on 


any effective change im the British Cabi- 
net. To be ready to meet with cordiality 
satisiactory prools of such a change, and 
to proceed, in the mean time in adapting 
our measures to the views which have been 
disclosed through that minister, will best 


/ consult our whole duty.—In the unfriend- 


ly spirit of those disclosures, indemnity 
and redress for other wrongs have con- 
tinned to be withheld ; and our coasts and 
the mouths of our harbours have again 
witnessed scenes, not less derogatory to 
the dearest of our national rights than 
vexatious to the regular course of our 
trade.—Among the occurrences produced 
by the conduct of British ships of war 
hoverivg on our coasts, was an encounter 
between one them and the American fri- 
gate commanded by Captain Rodgers, 
rendered unavoidable on the part of the 
latter, by a fire commenced without cause 
by the former; whose Commander is, 
therefore, alone chargeable with the blood 
unfortunately shed in maintaining the ho- 
nour of the American flag. ‘The proceed- 
ings of a Court of Enquiry, requested by 
Captain Rodgers, are communicated ; to- 
gether with the correspondence relating 
to the occurrence, between the Secretary 
of State and his Britannic Majesty’s Envoy. 
To these are added, the several corre- 
spondencies which have passed on the 
subject of the British Orders in Council ; 
and to both, the correspondence relating 
to the Floridas, in which Congress will be 
made acquainted with the interposition 
which the Government of Great Britain 
has thought proper to make against the 
proceedings of the United States.—The 
justice and fairness which have been 
evinced onthe part of the United States to- 
wards France, both before and since the 
revocation of her decrees, authorised an 
expectation that her Government would 
have followed up that measure by all such 
others as were due to our reasonable claims, 
as well as dictaied by its amicable profes- 
sions. No proof, however, is yet given of 
an intention to repair the other oe 
done to the United States, and, particalarly 
to restore the great amount of American 
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property seized and condemned under 
edicts, which, though not affecting our 
neutral relations, and therefore, not en- 
tering into questions between the United 
States and other belligerents, were never- 
theless founded in such unjust principles, 
that the reparation ought to have been 
prompt and ample.—in addition to this 
and other demands of strict right on that 
nation, the United States have much reason 
to be dissatisfied with the rigorous aud 
unexpected restrictions. to which their 
trade with the French dominions has been 
subjected ; and which, if not discontinued 
will require at least corresponding restric- 
tions on importations from France into the 
United States —On all those subjects our 
Minister Plenipotentiary, lately sent to 
Paris, has carried with him the necessary 
instructions ; the result of which will .be 
communicated to you ; and by ascertain- 
ing the ulterior policy of the French Go- 
vernment towards the United States, will 
enable you to adapt to it that of the 
United States towards France.—Our other 
foreign relations remain without unfavour- 
able changes. Wath Russia, they are on 
the best focting of iriendship. The ports 
of Sweden have aflorded proofs of friendly 
dispositions towards our commerce in the 
councils of that nation also, And the in- 
formation from our Special Minister to 
Denmark, shews, that the mission had been 
attended with valuable effects, to our 
citizens, whose property had been so ex- 
tensively violated and endangered by 


cruisers under the Danish flag —Under. 


the ominous indications which command- 
ed attention, it became a duty to exert 
the means committed to the Executive 
department; in providing for the general 
security. ‘The works of defence on our 
maritime frontier have accordingly been 
prosecuted with an activity leaving little 
to be added for the completion of the most 
important ones; and, as particulary suited 
for co-operation in emergencies, a portion 
of the gun-boats have, in particular har- 
bours, been ordered into use. The ships 
of war before in commission, with the ad- 


dition of a frigate, have been chiefly em- 


ployed, as a cruising guard to the rights 
of our coast ; and such a disposition has 
been made of our land forces, as was 
thought to promise the services most ap- 
propriate and important. In this dispo- 
sition is included a force, consisting of re- 
ai and militia, embodied in the 

na territory, and marched towards 
owr North 


Western frontier. ‘This mea- 
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sure was made requisite by several mur. 
ders and depredations committed py 
Indians; but more especially by the 
menacing preparations and aspect of a 
combination of them on the Wabasl,, 
under the influence and direction of a 


With 
these exceptions, the Indian tribes retain 
their peaceable dispositions towards Us, 
and their usual pursuits.—I must now add, 
that the period is arrived, which claims 
from the legislative guardians of the na- 
tional rights a system of more ample pro- 
visions for maintaining them. - Nowwith- 


standing the scrupulous justice, the pro- 


tracted moderation, and the multiplied 
efforts on the part of the United States, to 
substitute, for the accumulating dangers 
to the peace of the two countries, ail the 
mutual advantages of re-established friend- 
ship and confidence; we have seen that 
the British Cabinet perseveres, not only in 
withholding a remedy for’ other wrongs, 
so long and so loudly calling for it, but in 
the execution, brought home to the thres- 
hold of our territory, of measures which, 
under existing circumstances, have the 
character as well as the effect of war on 
our lawfal commerce.—W ith this evidence 
of hostile inflexibility, im trampling on 
rights which no independent nation can 
relinquish, Congress will feel the duty ol 
putting the United States into an armour 
and an attitude demanded by the crisis, 
and corresponding with the national spirit 
and expectations. —I recommend, accord 
ingly, that adequate provision be mate lot 
filling the ranks.and prolonging the enlist 
ments of the regular troops; for an ausi- 
iary force, to be engaged for a mvt 
limited term; for the acceptance of 
volunteer corps, whose patriotic ardour 
may court a participation in urgent ys 
vices; for detachments, as they may 
wanted, of other portions of the multi 
and for such a preparation of the gre 
body, as will proportion. its usefulness 
its intrinsic capacities. Nor can the andl 
sion fail to remind you of the imporiay 
of those military seminaries, which, : j 
every event, will form a yalyshis a 
frugal part of our military establisi™ ; 

—The manufacture of cannon ane + 

arms has proceeded with due succes, 


| the stock and-resources of all the neces 


sary munitions are adequate to iat 
ap It will not be inexpedieat eens 
for Congress to authorise an 

of them.—Your attention will of cours? a 
drawn to such provisions, on the 
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of our naval force, as may be required for 
the services to which it may be best 
adapted. I submit to Congress the sea- 
sonableness, also, of an authority to aug- 
ment the stock of such materials as are 
imperishable in their nature, or may not 
atonce be attainable.—In contemplating 
the scenes which distinguish this moment- 
ous epoch, and estimating their claims to 
our attention, it ts impossible to overlook 
those developing themselves among the 
great communities which occupy the 
southern portion of our own hemisphere, 
and extend into our neighbourhood. An 
enlarged philanthropy, and an enlightened 
forecast, concur in imposing on the Na- 
tional Councils an obligation to take a 
deep interest in their destinies; to cherish 
reciprocal sentiments of good will ; to re- 
gard the progress of events; and not to be 
unprepared for whatever order of things 
may be ultimately established.—Under 
another aspect of our situation, the early 
attention of Congress will be due to the 
expediency of farther guards against eva- 
sions and infractions of our commercial 
lavs. The practice of smuggling, which 
is odious every where, and particularly 
criminal in free governments, where, 
the laws being made by all for the 
good of all, a fraud is committed on every 
individual as well as on the State, attains 
its utmost guilt, when it blends, with a 
pursuit of ignominious gain, a treacherous 
subserviency, in the transgressors, to a fo- 
reign policy adverse to that of their own 
country. It is then that the virtuous in- 
dignation of the public should be enabled 
to manifest itself, through the regular ani- 
madversions of the most competent laws. 
—To secure greater respect to our mercan- 
tile flag, and to the honest interests which 
it covers, it is expedient, also, that it be 
made punishable in our citizens to accept 
licences from foreign Governments, for a 
trade unlawfully interdicted by them to 
other American’ citizens; or to~ trade 
under false colours or papers of any sort.— 
A prohibition is equally called for against 
the acceptance, by our citizens, of special 
licences, to be used in a trade with the 
United States; and against the admission 
into particular ports of the United States, 
of vessels from foreign countries, autho- 
rised to trade ‘with particular ports only. 
—Although other subjects will press more 
immediately on your deliberations, a por- 
tion of them cannot but ‘be well bestowed 


- On'the just and sound policy of securing to 


®ur manufactures the success they have 
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attained, and are still attaining, in some 
degree, under the impulse of causes not 
periuaneut ; and to our navigation, the fair 
extent of which it is at present abridged, 
by the unequal regulations of foreign go- 
vernments.—-Besides the reasonableness of 
saving our manufacturers from sacrifices 
which a change of circumstances might 
bring on them, the national interest re- 
quires, that, with respect to such articles, 
at least, as belong to our defence and our 
primary wants, we should not be left in 
unnecesary dependence on external sup- 
plies. And whilst foreign governments 
adhere to the existing discriminations in 
their ports against our navigation, and an 
equality or lesser discrimination is enjoyed 
by their navigation in our ports, the effect 
cannot bermistaken, because it has been 
seriously felt by our shipping interests ; 
and in proportion as this takes place, the 
advantages of an independent conveyance 
of our products to foreign markets, and of 
a growing body of mariners, trained by 
their occupations for the service of their 
country in times of danger, must be dimi- 
nished. The receipts into the Treasury, 
during the year ending on the 30th of 
September last, have exceeded thirteen 
millions and an half of dollars: and have 
enabled us to defray the current expences, 
including the interest on the public debt, 
and to reimburse more than five inillions 
of dollars of the principal, without recur- 
ring to the loan authorised by the act of 
the last session. ‘The temporary loan ob- 
tained in the latter end of the year 1810 
has also. been reimbursed, and is not in- 
cluded in that amount.—The decrease of 
revenue, arising from the situation of our 
commerce and the extraordinary expences 
which have and may become necessary, 
must be taken into view, in making com- 
mensurate provisions for the ensuing year. 
And I recommend to your consideration 
the propriety of ensuring a sufficiency of 
annual revenue, at least to defray the or- 
dinary expences of government, and to 
pay the interest on the public debt, in- 
cluding that on ngw loans which may be 
authorised. I cannot close this communi- 
cation without expressing my deep sense 
of the crisis in which you are assembled, 
my confidence in a wise and honourable 
result to your deliberations, and assurances 
of the faithful zeal with which my co- 
operating duties will be discharged; in- 
voking, at the same time, the blessin of 
Heaven on our beloved country, and on 
all the means that may be employed in 
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vindicating its rights and advancing its 
welfare, (Signed) James Mapison. 
Washington, Now, 5, 1811. 


IRISH CATHOLICS. 
(Concluded from p. 704.) 


Committee so proposed to be formed; 
and that the said Edward Sheridan then 
there, with force and arms, knowingly, 
wilfully, and unlawfully, was one of the 
persons so assembled, and then and there 
acted as Chairman of the said Meeting, 
and then and there, as such Chairman, 
proposed as a question tothe said Meeting 
whether the said Thomas Kirwan should 
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being a person professing the Roman (a. 
tholic Religion, was then and there unlaw.- 
fully appointed by the said persons go 
then and there assembled, to act as one of 
the Representatives of the said Inhabitant 
of the said District in the said Committee, 
to be sothereafter held as last aforesaid ; and 
that the said Edward Sheridan, then and 
there, with force and arms, knowingly, wil- 
fully, and unlawfully, wasone of the persons 
sothen and there unlawfully assembled, and 
then and there acted as Chairman of said 
Meeting, and then and there, assuch Chair- 
man, proposed as a question to the said 
Meeting, whether the said Thomas Kirwan 
should be so appointed or not, and, on the 


be so appointed or not, and on the said | said question being so put, the said Thomas 
question being so put, the said Thomas | Kirwan was then and there so appointed 
Kirwan was then and there so appointed | by the said persons as last aforesaid, and 
by the said persons as aforesaid ; and so | so the said Jurors say that the said Edward 
the said Jurors say that the said Edward | Sheridan, in manner last aforesaid, then 
Sheridan in manner aforesaid then and | and there acted at and in the said appoint: 


there acted at and in the said appointment 
to the great encouragement of riot, tumult, 
and disorder, to the evil example of all 
others in the like case offending, against 
the peace of our said Lord the King, his 
Crown and Dignity, and against the form 
of the Statute in that case made and pro- 
vided.—And the said Jurors of our said 
Lord the King further present and say, 
that Edward Sheridan aforesaid, so being 
a person professing the Roman Catholic 
Religion, together with divers other ill 
disposed persons professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion, on the 31st day of July, 
in the year of our Lord 1811, at Liffey- 
street, in the county of the city of Dublin, 
met, and assembled themselves together 
for the purpose of appointing five persons 
do act as Representatives of all the inbabi- 
tants professing the Roman Catholic Reli- 
gion of and in a certain district there 
situate, commonly called the Parish of 
Saint Mary, in a Committee of Persons 
professing the Roman Catholic Religion, 
to, be thereafter held, and to exercise a 
right and authority to represent the Inba- 
bitants of Ireland professing the Roman 
Catholic Religion, under pretence of pre- 
paring Petitions to both Hopses of Parlia- 
met, for the Repeal of all Laws remain- 
ing in force in Ireland, by means whereof 
ny person professing the Roman Catholic 

igion is subject to any disability by rea- 
sun of his religious tenets, and of thereby 
procuring an alteration of the said matters 
ao established by Law; and that at and in 
ang, Thine Recs then and there held, 


ne Kirwan, ther and . there,. 





ment last mentioned, to the great encou- 
ragement of riot, tumult and disorder, to 
the evil example of all others in the like 
case offending, against the peace of our 
said Lord the King, his Crown and Dignity, 
and against the form of the Statute in that 
case made and provided, 
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SPAIN. French Dispatches. — Marsha! 
Count Suchet’s Account of the Battle and 
Capture of Saguntum, 26 Oct. 1811. 





Monssicneur—Your Serene Highness 
has been informed, by my _ preceding Te 
ports, of the difficulties encountered in 
forming our approaches before Hagen’ 
in consequence of the nature of the groune. 
We succeeded, however, afier twenty 
days labour and fatigue, in making me 
practicable breach; but during this pe 
riod General Blake had time to summed 
to his aid Mahi, General in Chief o! yi 
Army of Murcia, with the whole nee 
force which the insurgents had dispos# 
amounting to 6,000 men.—Lhe on ° 
called that of Albuera, under the the 
of Lardizabal and Zayas, joined wi 
divisions of Villa Campo,and Y am 
commanded by O’Donnel and Mire 
forming the army of , Valencia, , : 
with, the guerillas, composed 2 COP 
20,000 infantry ‘and 3,000 canals eee 
the 24th of October this corps 247°" 


i supr 
and took post.on the heights,of Puch. 
poruin ‘ene on the sea, flanked by tbe 


resting up 





25 fleet, and. its, left 
Livia. Blake perc U 
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oblige me td raise the siege. I directed 
Generals Balathier and Bronikowski, with 
ix battalions to continue the blockade 
and the works of the siege of Saguntum ; 
General Compere, with fifteen hundred 
men, observed the road of Segorbe, and 
served ag a reserve to the troops of Ge- 
neral Chlopiski and Robert, destined by 
the defile which leads from Giletto Betera, 
and to oceupy my right The next day, 
onthe 25th, at seven in the morning, I 
reconnoitred the enemy. ‘The heights of 
Puch, and those which covered the road 
to Betera, were defended by artillery and 
infantry. At eight o’clock my sharp- 
shooters were briskly driven back, and 
from that moment I was convinced that I 
had to contend with far different troops 
from those of Valencia. Some strong co- 
lumns outflanked me on my left, under 
the protection of some English vessels, the 
enemy’s troops filled the village of Puzol, 
which I had quitted; 6,000 men attacked 
my right, which were full a league from 
me. Finding myself thus outflanked on 
both sides, I formed a determination to 
penetrate the centre of the enemy. 
Scarcely had I quitted a height, which I 
considered convenient to fuvour my at 
tack, when 1,000 cavalry, and 6,000 in- 
fantry, came to occupy it.in my place. 
The hussars of the 4th charged with va- 
lour, and though three’ times repulsed, 
returned again to the charge. The fire 
of nine 24-pounders, which were battering 
in breach at Saguntum, could not repress 
the enthusiasm of the garrison of Sa- 
guntum, which observing a movement in 
their view in which they believed they 
might soon take a part, went so far as to 
throw their caps into the air, and cry, 
“Come on to victory !’’ This first -effecs 
.was checked by our infantry, which ar- 
tived in columns on the line of battle. I 
ordered Gen. Harispe to attack the enemy. 
He advanced with Gen. Paris at the head 
of the 7th of the line; the 116th, and 3d 
of the Vistula, coming after-with their 
arms on the rest, deployed under a heavy 


fire of g and musketry, like troops 
accustomed to conquer. "the brave 7th 
Carried the breast work with the bayonet, 


repulsed the enemy and pursued them. 
artillery occupied the bre&st-work, 
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was on the point of falling, and that the 
battery of eight 24-pounders which I had 
constructed, would soon decide its fate, 
marched up to me to give battle and 


Sut the enemy returned to the charge. 
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sabred. Gen. Boussart St. George, chief 
of a squadron, at the head of the 13th 
cuirassiers, vigorously charged 1,500 ca- 
valry, whieh General Caro, brother of 
Romana, brought up with great resolution. 
The conflict was long, but the valour of 
the hussars and cuirassiers triumphed. 
The Field-Marshals Caro, Governor of 
Valencia, and Almoyer, who came from 
Cadiz, were wounded and made prisoners 
by Quarter-Masters Bazin and Vachelot, 
of the hussars. Six pieces of cannon were 
taken.—During this time the enemy was 


pickets of our cavalry were obliged to fall 
back by the Spanish cavalry. General 
Palombini, at the bead of four battalions, 
received them with the greatest coolness; 
the 2nd light, and the 4th of the line, 
Italians, by a well served fire, repulsed the 
charge, and covered the field of battle 
with dead bodies. In directing the divi- 
sion of General Harispe to the centre, I 
ordéred General Habert to move with his 
corps upon the great road, and to take 
possession of Puzol. He had in front the 
division of Albuera; he caused it to be 
charged first by two battalions of the fifth 
light infantry; a very brisk cannonade 
was kept up on both sides; General Mont- 
marie, with the 16th of the line, supported 
fhe 5th; the action was maintained with 
great slaughter; the enemy defended 
themselves in the houses of Puzol, through 
the windows, and from the roofs ; a body 
of Spanish cavalry shewed an inclination 
to turn our troops, and to advance by the 
great road of Valencia. The General of 
Cavalry, Debort, received orders to over- 
throw the enemy with the 24th dragoons; 
he executed this operation with the greatest 
valour, and drove back the enemy beyond 
the Albalate, without suffering himself to 
be impeded by the fire of some battalions 
which were placed in ambush; be took 
on the road one howitzer, one 4-pounder, 
and 30 artillery men. Nevertheless, the 
enemy, though far outflanked, defended 
themselves still in Puzol, and had not 
abandoned the heights of Puch; the 16th 
of the line vigorously charged them from 
street to street sword in band; the 5th 
light infantry succeeded in surrounding 
700 of the Walloon Guards, and made them 
lay down their arms.—General Chlopiski, 
to whom I had entrusted the command on 
my right, very seasonably perceived that 
it was of consequence not to suffer him- 
self to be outflanked. He ordered Gene- 
ral Robert to attack and follow up the 
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troops of Obispo and . Miranda. —Thnis 
General executed. with suéecss several 
charges of infantry : the 114th and the Ist 
of the Vistula fought well, aud lost. no’ 
time in repulsing thé enemy. After this’ 
General Chlopiski, with the 44th, and the} 
Dragoons Napoleun, came to take a glori- 
ous share in the success of the centre. 
The ‘Colonel of Dragoons, Schiaretti, at 
the head of his bravé regiment, broke. 
through three battalions of the enemy, 
“and made 800 prisoners.——From this mo-' 
ment the hussars, the . cuirassiers and the 
Dragoons Napoleon, found themselves on 
the same field of battle." They overthrew 
all’ the corps of cavaly: that presented 
themselves, broke all the squares which 
the enemy endeavoured to form; and for 
the ‘space of two leagues: covered the 
ground with arms and dead bodies, and 
made 2,000 prisoners, amongst whom are 
150 officers. Generals Harispe, Bousart, 
and Chlopiski, pressed hard upon the’ 
enemy, by my orders, withowt intermis- 
sion. ‘Nevertheless the enemy contrived 
to'form again behind Beétera, by the favor 
of’ a’deep ravine. ‘We were impeded 
some tithe; the infantry not having been 
able to ke¢p up with the rapid movements 
of the cavalry. As soon asthe infantry ar- 
rived, the enemy no longer footed ‘for 
safety bot in flight.—I had allowed some 
- Heat ‘to the troops of Generals Habert and 
Palombini ; I now ordered the latter to 
- pase’ if the plain ‘the village and’ the 
fights of Puch with his Natians, and the 
Srd_GF the Vistula, whilst General Hubert 

. Wag teattack the heigtits of Puch; which 
was tefended bv Blake himself, with bis. 


réserve, ‘trid ‘five pieces of carmon. » The 
ef of Battalion, Passelar, with'a bata. 

on of thie 117th, arrived first on the ridge 
which the enemy:oceupied, whilst Get, 
Montmarie forced it on the lefi: . ue 
ehemy fled-in disordet, the five pieces of 
cannon re rire eee eae karan 
protection of the English ships’ that these 
Oops sought shelter. At this period the 
fleet, which; since thorning, had 
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spprdached to'take part ia the battle, exe: | T oli 
d, at the same moment, with its allies; | é¢ 
ity: treat towards Grad de Valencia. | selves 





according to the accompanying ret 
Amongst the latter are Gletiel Pirig wi 
had his leg pierced bya ball; the Chief 
of Squadron, Barbe, of the 4th bussars 
whio, was wounded in-the’arm, the Aides. 
de-camp, Peridon, of General Harigpe « 
Brard, of General’ Habert: The, young 
Debilly, Aid-de-Camp of General Mont. 
marie, had his arm shot off: he is a brave 
officer, for whom 'T shall solicit the favour 
of bis Majesty the Emperor; M, Tro- 
quereau, Aide-de-camp of General Paris, 
was eeetly ponalek i, 

like manner struck by a ball in the shoulder. 
General Montmarie ‘received many con- 
tusions, and had several bullets through 
his clothes. General Harispe had two 
horses shot’ uitder ‘him. Colonels Chris. 
tophe and Meselop had also their horses 
shot: under them. ‘The ‘brave Colonel 
‘Gudin, of ‘the 16th of the Line, although 
very severely woinded, wished not to quit 
the head of the regimenty. All the troops 
of the army, Mofisergneur, rivalled each 
other in the endeavour which should best 
‘serve ‘his Majesty on ‘this day; they 


their victory to the close of night. I hate 
been particularly satisfied with the inces 
sant! zeal with which my Aides-de-Camp 
and my Staff have served.—TI shall not go 
at any length into particular panegyrics 
upon the condact-of the troops. I believe 
‘Trheve said enough on this head to yout 
they had‘done on the field of battle. The 
-result‘is, ‘the viétory of Saguntim places 
bin: the power. of the Eurperor 4,639 pr- 
 gonets, of whoni 230 are Officers; 40°Co- 
| Soners; of 5 2 O 

‘Jonels or Lieutenant Colonels, two Field 


| Marshals, 16° pieces. of artillery, “ight 


aidéons, 4;200: isles ‘and four 
stand of colours.—I noi pn 
transitit-to your Highness a fist, by nem, 
ofthe diver lions and an aggre 
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‘Serene. Highness, ‘when’ I~detailed what 
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